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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


LIMITING LOCAL INITIATIVE 


As this issue of the JouRNAL goes to press the North Carolina 
newspapers are carrying the announcement of a decision of the State 
Board of Equalization that places definite limitations upon the 
amounts that local communities may spend for the maintenance of 
their schools. In promulgating this amazing regulation the Board is 
exercising authority vested in it by the General Assembly of 1931, 
but it is exercising it in a way our law-makers clearly did not intend it 
should be used. The law-makers themselves were unwilling to write 
into the law such limitation upon local effort and initiative as has been 
imposed by this regulation for the reason that they did not desire to 


restrict unduly local communities able and willing to vote upon them- 
selves necessary taxes for supporting better schools than can be 
operated on the meager appropriations from the State for the support 
of the six months term. If this decision stands, some of the state’s 
best city schools will be forced to shorten their terms, make additional 
cuts in teachers’ salaries, and turther reduce their offerings. And 


these enforced retrenchments hit communities that are able and wiil- 
ing to pay the tax necessary for good schools. Since the time this 
question was considered by the General Assembly it has been assumed 
that the school budget of each special tax unit would be considered 
and approved (or disapproved) on its individual merits, and not ac- 
cording to a slide-rule principle—a simple arithmetical formula— 
regardless of the economic ability and willingness of the community 
to maintain good schools. With the state participating in the support 
of schools in the limited way it does, such action limiting local effort 
and initiative is not only without precedent, it is unwarranted and 
subversive of the principles of democratic control. The JouRNAL 
ventures the guess that the larger cities that are hardest hit by this 
regulation will take steps to test its validity. 
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SOUTHERN CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


The fourth annual conference on education in the South, spon- 
sored by the University of North Carolina, is to be held at Chapel 
Hill and Durham, November 5, 6, and 7, 1931. The program this 
year centers about the general theme: “Education and the Economic 
Depression.” Codperating with the University in holding the 1931 
Conference is the North Carolina Education Association. The North 
Central District meeting is scheduled at the same time and the pro- 
grams of the two meetings are merged. The meetings scheduled for 
the fifth and sixth will be held at Chapel Hill and those on the seventh 
will be held at Durham. 

Many notable out-of-state speakers are on the program. Among 
them are Dr. Paul Monroe and Dr. Thomas H. Briggs both of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; Dr. Edwin R. Embree, President 
of the Junius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago; State Superintendent Sid- 
ney B. Hall, of Virginia; State Superintendent J. H. Hope, of South 
Carolina; Commissioner of Education P. L. H........, of Tennessee ; 
Dean J. J. Dasher, of the University of Alabama; Dean Charles G. 
Maphis, of the University of Virginia; Commissioner M. L. Duggan, 
of Georgia; Superintendent A. F. Harmon, of Alabama; Mr. J. S. 
Richards, Secretary of the Florida Education Association ; Superin- 
tendent Albert S. Cook, of Maryland; Dr. Edwin Mims, of Vander- 
bilt University. 

Among those from North Carolina who will appear on the pro- 
gram are: President Frank P. Graham, of the University of North 
Carolina; President-Emeritus Wm. Louis Poteat, of Wake Forest 
College ; Dr. Holland Holton, of Duke University ; Dr. John H. Cook, 
President of the North Carolina Education Association. 

The Conference promises to be a notable meeting, and a large 
attendance is expected. 





BOOK WEEK: NOVEMBER 15-21 


The annual celebration of Book Week this year will be held No- 
vember 15-21. On other pages of this issue will be found a selected 
list of the best of the 1931 children’s books, prepared by Miss Nora 
Beust, which ought to prove help‘ul to these schools staging plays, 
pageants, and tableaux as well as to school libraries desiring to add to 
their collections. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE TEACHING 
OF ENGLISH 


EvizABeTH IRISH 
Teacher of English, Lowell, Massachusetts, High School 


OW CAN the teaching of English be improved? As a teacher 
H of English I am well aware that there is plenty of room for im- 
provement, and I think that most English teachers will agree with 
me. They are not, I believe, so satisfied as some few magazine ac- 
counts of successes might lead the reader to suppose. Sometimes 
I suspect that teachers of English write such articles in the spirit 
of the small boy whistling to keep his courage up. Occasionally 
they magnify some momentary success, but on the whole they are 
conscious of their own inadequacy. According to Judd,! “There is 
no group of teachers who more frankly acknowledge the complete 
failure of the work which they are doing. . . . They frankly re- 
port the results of their own tests to show that high-school students 
and college students alike fail to meet even the most elementary 
standards of achievement which are set up.” 

Can anyone feel confident of success in teaching that heteroge- 
neous collection of material called English in programs of studies? 
Spelling ; punctuation ; grammar ; reading, oral and silent, rapid and 
intensive; writing, scientific and imaginative; vocabulary building; 
the use of the library and of reference books ; historical backgrounds ; 
matters of general information ; knowledge of current magazines and 
books ; manners and morals; surely these cannot all be combined in 
a single course. 

If we view the matter from the standpoint of the seven cardinal 
objectives, we have not simplified the situation very much. In the 
first place, reading, writing and speaking are fundamental processes, 
and the secondary school period should produce greatly increased 
skill in all of them. Then, too, English should contribute as much 
as any other subject toward the worthy use of leisure. In English 
courses comes an excellent opportunity for many discussions of ethics. 
Even citizenship may sometimes be an objective; for instance, when 
the class reads “Julius Caesar” and sees, or rather feels, what hap- 
pens to a state controlled by selfish politicians, by a demagogue play- 
ing upon the ignorance of the masses, and by an impractical reformer. 

I have been dwelling on the many possible objectives of the teach- 


he Hubbard Judd, Psychology of High School Subjects, p. 173, Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1915. 
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ing of English because we ought to consider whether we must be 
content merely with a vague hope for the future and a vague dis- 
content with the present. With such a problem before us, we 
teachers of English ought to free ourselves from the tyranny of 
tradition, of authority, and of willful blindness so that we may de- 
cide wisely upon what should be taught and how it should be taught. 

There are many books written to help teachers of English solve 
their problems. In the first place there are research studies. These 
are all too few in number. On the whole, they deal with the teach- 
ing of English in the early grades rather than in the high school. 
In spite of these limitations they will repay the careful study of any 
English teacher. She may sniff at their lack of literary charm, but 
she will find that successful teachers must be ready to use the ex- 
act knowledge of science in so far as it is to be had instead of relying 
solely on unverified theories. Among the interesting and valuable 
research studies dealing with English are Jordan’s! “Children’s In- 
terests in Reading,” Crow’s? “Evaluation of English Literature in 
the High School,” and Huber’s® “The Influence of Intelligence upon 
Children’s Reading Interests.” 

The second group of books to help teachers of English is com- 
posed of those written by the antiquarians of the profession, those 
who cherish the past at the expense of the present, who cherish sub- 
ject matter at the expense of their pupils. Such books contain much 
valuable information about subject matter. They often describe use- 
ful teaching devices. They may even, though very rarely, contain 
some shrewd bit of wisdom on the “mores” of boys and girls. But 
they betray on every page the author’s preoccupation with subject 
matter, which culminates occasionally in some statement that shows 
the author neither speaks nor understands the vernacular of boys and 
girls and has apparently never been the recipient of their frank 
matter-of-fact criticism of the methods and materials employed in 
their education. Percival Chubb,* author of “The Teaching of Eng- 
lish in the Elementary and the Secondary School,” is such a one. He 
suggests that high school pupils studying “The Merchant of Venice” 
will profit by keeping a notebook containing notes on diction of this 
kind : 





2 Arthur Melville Jordan, Ph.D., Children’s Interests in Reading, Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1926. 

* Charles Sumner Crow, Ph.D., Evaluation of English Literatu: e in the High School, 
Bureau of Publicatiors, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 1926. 

3 Miriam Blanton Huber, The Influence of Intelligence upon Children’s Reading Interests, 
Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, New York City, 1928. 

* Percival Chubb, The Teaching of English in the Elementary and the Secondary School, 
p. 281, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1927. 
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Obsolete Changed in Differently Idioms, 
Meaning Pronounced etc. 
28 vailing = 17 still = al- 8 o-ce-an 144 childhood (’s) 
bowing ways proof 
110 gear = purpose 
175 thrift - 54 as-péct 
success 
161 Prest=ready 61 Prevented = 
cf. Fr. prét- come before 
prest. Cf. Bible 
use 


Doesn’t such teaching show an undue interest in the past and in sub- 
ject matter ? 

There is a third group of authors writing about the teaching of 
English. These are the progressives. One of the most interesting is 
H. Caldwell Cook of the Perse School in England, author of “The 
Play Way.” In our own country there is Hughes Mearns of the 
Lincoln School, author of “Creative Power” and “Creative Youth.” 
He has demonstrated his ability to do as well as to teach by writing 
a novel “I Ride in My Coach.” His ability as a teacher is evidenced 
by the real literary merit attained in the writings of many of his 
pupils. Every page that he writes shows that he is more interested 
in boys and girls than in inculcating “culture,” “culture” defined as 
anything which can never by any chance be useful. 

Among the research studies I was especially interested in Irion’s® 
“Comprehension Difficulties of Ninth Grade Students in the Study 
of Literature.” He says in speaking of Cooper’s “The Spy, 
the average pupil would need to look up 160 words in preparation 
for recitation.” He says also, “One pupil tested was so poor that 
in order to learn all the pivotal words he would have to ac- 
quire 300 words per assignment.” His general conclusion is this: 
“The average reading comprehension as compared with the total 
comprehension possibilities of the selections used is so mediocre 
that it is very hazardous to proceed on the assumption that students 
in the ninth grade can read well enough to comprehend and appreciate 
literature by merely reading.” 

Have we teachers of English ever tried, as did this experimenter, 
to get some exact idea of how difficult the various literary selections 
actually are? I am not talking now of such a subtle matter as ap- 
preciation but just of a good common-sense understanding of the 
important ideas. When children are unable to answer questions 


” «8 


_ * Theo. W. H. Irion, Ph.D., Comprehension Difficulties of Ninth Grade Students in the 
Study of Literature, p. 57, p. 66, pp. 71-72, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, 1925. 
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about what they have read, we are.apt to conclude that they have not 
tried to study their lessons or we lament that they are such poor 
readers. Instead we should be devising methods, as did Irion in 
this experiment, methods of testing the difficulty of the selection for 
our classes. We may find not that our pupils are unwilling and stu- 
pid but that the work is far more difficult than we realized. I know 
that these findings are in accord with my own experience. We do 
not read the English classics in school; we translate them. In so far 
as the average high school pupil is concerned—at least in Lowell, 
Massachusetts,—they are written in a foreign tongue. 

I cannot refrain from illustrating this point. A tenth grade class 
of average ability was studying “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” 
When we came to the passage describing the albatross as it followed 
the ship 

“In mist or cloud on mast or shroud 
It perched for vespers nine,” 


I asked, half absent-mindedly, the meaning of the word “mast.” It 
was defined as a piece of cloth and that definition was complacently 
accepted by half the class, a class that was only twenty-six miles 
from Boston Harbor. You can see how much word by word transla- 
tion was necessary to enable those students to see the pictures that 
Coleridge was painting with such artistry. 

What are we gaining by this process of translation? Is it a liking 
for the classics? Is it a body of ideas? Is it skill in reading? Is 
it ethical training? Is it an increased vocabulary? I wish it was 
as easy to answer these questions as it is to raise them. 

It does not seem likely that studying books piecemeal, dictionary 
in hand, will make a pupil enjoy reading. The books that we choose 
for such an objective, the individual-avocational aim as Inglis® calls 
it, must be good books of the kind that can be understood and en- 
joyed by normal boys and girls. There ought to be plenty of them 
to suit all kinds of tastes, but they must be “good” books, if not 
highly literary ones. There ought to be many current books, for we 
must remember in connection with the enjoyment of reading that 
very few persons, even well educated ones, read Milton, Chaucer, 
Burke, and Addison in their hours of leisure. They turn to mod- 
ern novels like “The Edwardians” and “Angel Pavement,” to mys- 
tery stories, to biographies written in the modern manner, to science 
made popular in books like “The Microbe Hunters.” 


* Alexander Inglis, Principles of Secondary Education, pp. 440-441, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1918. 
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It is the enjoyment of reading of this kind at which we must 
aim. Hughes Mearns points out in “Creative Youth” that those 
same boys and girls who in the early ’teens devour juvenile series 
are, by seventeen and eighteen, selecting for pleasure books of gen- 
uine merit. There will be no need probably of supplying these juve- 
nile tales in school, for group enthusiasm and the teacher’s skill in 
arousing interest and smoothing away any barriers to enjoyment will 
make it possible to create enjoyment of somewhat more difficult 
pieces of writing. On the whole I doubt whether, for the objective 
of the worthy use of leisure, there would be one great classic of the 
past left in the school English course. 

But I firmly believe that there is more to the problem of teach- 
ing literature than merely to secure enjoyment of worthwhile read- 
ing. What has kept the so-called classics alive? It has certainly not 
been English teaching in the schools, for that is so recent that the 
older generation now living did not study English literature in school. 
The classics have lived because they contain a wealth of human 
wisdom. They are just as much a contribution to knowledge as are 
the theories of the scientists. When modern psychologists explain to 
us cause and effect in human conduct they seem limited indeed 
compared to the great writers of the past. The modern psychologist 
knows more about neurones but less about the total personality of a 
human being. This conception of literature has this bearing upon 
the teaching of English. After we have analyzed the difficulty of 
a piece of literature, we must consider its message for boys and girls. 
What other masterpieces should be grouped with the chosen one 
to give plenty of what Morrison calls assimilative material? Again 
I borrow one of his ideas when I suggest that foreign languages 
should make their contribution also. 

When I begin to think of literature in terms of fundamental 
understanding, I see so many that choice is difficult. Some possible 
units might be: 

1. Changing attitudes toward work and workers. 

2. Propaganda, or presenting only one side of the question. 

3. Laughter as a force for reforming the world. 

4. The world as it is and the world as we would like it to be, or 
realism versus romance. 

5. The past and the present: thought, feeling, and behavior 
common to the past and the present and changes for the better in the 
present. 

6. Our blindness to what is before our face and eyes, or the poet 
and the schoolboy. 
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If for each unit of this sort we chose some masterpiece as a text- 
book with many others for assimilative material, there would be a 
governing idea which would keep us from accepting masterpieces 
for high-school study merely from tradition and which would keep 
us from wasting time on petty details. Take for example the sug- 
gested unit, “Changing attitudes toward work and workers.” It 
would be possible to work out references which would show past 
prejudices and their unfortunate consequences, prejudices against 
work in general, against commerce, against manual labor, against 
work for women. Some possible readings might be Jane Austen’s 
“Pride and Prejudice,” Addison’s essay about Will Wimble, Mark- 
ham’s “The Man with the Hoe,” Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s “The 
Home Makers,” Hawthorne’s “The House of Seven Gables,” Anatole 
France’s “Our Lady’s Juggler,” and many more. Such a unit of 
work would be cultural in the truest sense of the word. It would 
teach a knowledge of human relationships with the goal of creating 
an attitude of respect for work and workers. It would help in 
understanding the present by showing the gradual growth through 
which the centuries of our present ideals. It would make possible 
ample provision for individual differences because there would be 
far more material than any one pupil would need to read and be- 
cause the material from which a choice could be made would be so 
varied both in difficulty and in appeal. Each unit would furnish am- 
ple opportunities for group discussion and for individual reports 
to the group. 

There are still other objectives to be attained by the teaching 
of what is commonly called literature in the English course. I have 
spoken of helping pupils to enjoy good reading and of helping 
them to understand the human aspects of the world in which we 
live. There is still to be considered reading as a tool. This seems 
to me perhaps the most important of all objectives, so important 
in fact that the responsibility ought to be shared by all teachers. 
That would mean the provision of plenty of supplementary read- 
ing in all courses. As an example of what I mean, take the teach- 
ing of foods. In addition to practice in cooking and a knowledge 
of food values there ought to be training that would enable students 
to make new dishes merely by following the cook book and to 
learn the many new discoveries about the relation of diet to health by 
reading current books and periodicals on the subject. This kind of 
training should probably be part of every course. 

Another thing needed to help all high school students become 
skillful readers is the service of a teacher who is trained to teach 
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reading. She might do special work with the deficient herself 
and also help other teachers diagnose reading difficulties and apply 
remedial teaching. Because secondary schools have not thought 
of reading as a high school subject, they have failed to profit by the 
constantly increasing wealth of knowledge about how to teach read- 
ing. 

There must be not only provision for the teaching of reading 
and literature but also for the teaching of composition. After a 
caustic criticism of the teaching of literature Judd’ goes on to say, 
“What the student of education finds to criticise in literature fades 
into insignificance when he follows the English teacher into that 
burying ground of human interests, the class in composition.” Now 
to my mind the teaching of composition ought not to be merely the 
teaching of spelling, punctuation, and correct usage. I am heartily 
in accord with the idea that all teachers ought to be responsible for 
upholding adequate standards in mechanics with a special teacher 
to gather groups together who need drill on any particular point. 
It seems foolish to waste the time of pupils whose written work is 
correct in mechanics by subjecting them to drill which they do not 
need. Just a little time in which they may ask individual questions 
is all many of them need. And the time to answer their questions is 
before, not after, any piece of written work has been handed in. 
It may be just a prejudice of my own, but I have never thought that 
all the red marks made by a teacher on a finished paper to indicate: 
faulty mechanics do any particular good to the pupils, and they cer- 
tainly wear out a teacher’s eyes and nerves. Judd,® referring to 
English teachers, says, “. . . their present mode of teaching wears 
out teachers so rapidly that the average professional life of an Eng- 
lish teacher is less than that of members of other departments.” 
Just make the same suggestion before the pupil considers the theme 
finished, and they will be seized upon with enthusiasm. It seems to: 
me that a great deal of attention to mechanics at the expense of at- 
tention to the clear and pleasing expression of worthwhile ideas is. 
the great fault in much teaching of English composition. If an 
idea is not worth expressing at all, what is the use of correcting the 
misspelled words? If the structure of the whole paper is unsound, 
what is the use of tinkering with the punctuation? Only those teach- 
ers should be teaching composition who will find plenty of worth- 
while activities for their pupils after they have been freed from any 


™Charles Hubbard Judd, Psychology of High School Subjects, p. 170, Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1915. 


’ Charles Hubbard Judd, Psychology of High School Subjects, p. 173, Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1915. 
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responsibility for mechanics except that which teachers of all subjects 
share. 

Morrison® divides the responsibility of teaching composition among 
all the teachers with creative writing as a part of the teaching of ap- 
preciation of literature. This has certain advantages over the present 
system, but I think it has a drawback, too. I believe that many teachers 
who have specialized in English and are now teaching English compo- 
sition are not succeeding especially well, and I do not believe that his- 
tory teachers and science teachers and all the rest are sufficiently 
expert judges of merit in composition even in those dealing with 
their own field of subject matter. Subject matter specialists are 
content to talk and write the jargon of their subject. Take the 
average book on Education as an example. On the other hand, spe- 
cialists in literature do not always appreciate the crystal clarity of 
truly scientific writing. A considerable number of years ago Pro- 
fessor Loundsbury made a statement provocative of thought: 
“. , . that the criticism of themes when it is fully competent, is in 
the majority of cases of little value to the recipient; that in a large 
number of instances the criticism is and must ever be more or less 
incompetent and that when the corrections which are made are made 
inefficiently and unintelligently, as is too often the case, the results 
are distinctly more harmful than helpful.” What young people can do 
when a teacher has this rare skill as a judge of merit, the work of 
Hughes Mearns’!® students shows. 

Not only has Mearns thus cultivated taste in literary expression, 
but he is also not over-concerned with mechanics. When his pupils 
have an urge to get an idea on paper, he tells them quite frankly to 
disregard spelling and punctuation and to write, write, write. Since 
composition is expression, we must try to free our pupils, not to 
cabin and confine them. For this reason it seems to me that the ideal 
approach to composition is through conversation. We all have some- 
thing to learn about it. How many bores we meet who never see 
the interesting things that are happening all around them and who 
can never tell some simple experience without wearying their listeners 
with a myriad of pointless details! The most skillful teacher that 
I have ever had the privilege of watching had a few minutes of in- 
formal conversation at the beginning of every English period. Her 
pupils had learned to notice what there was in their daily experiences 
which would interest the group and to tell their stories in an interest- 


® Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, pp. 478-502, 
the University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1926. 


*” Hughes Mearns, Creative Power, Garden City, New York, Doubleday, Doran, and 
Company, Inc., 1929. 
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ing manner. There was no assignment, no compulsion, but then most 
persons like to talk. This informal conversation should gradually 
develop into more formal oral recitations and into written work, but 
oral expression of ideas is really more important than written ex- 
pression. When everybody has so much to say that there is not time 
enough for all, that is the time for written work; or when some in- 
dividual has been so interesting that his idea is worth saving, that 
is the time for him to write a theme. There is a tremendous drive 
in all of us, begun in babyhood and reinforced continually as we 
mature, a drive to influence other persons by our words. When the 
teacher and the class have responded to the theme of a pupil be- 
fore his face and eyes, he begins to enjoy writing. 

After all, what can be gained by the adequate teaching of com- 
position ? Skill in expression helps to make a person an agreeable com- 
panion and an efficient worker in many vocations. Improvement in 
thinking goes hand in hand with the improvement of composition, if 
we accept the opinion of Inglis.!! A third point, one that is seldom if 
ever mentioned, is that the expression of ideas in language offers still 
another possibility for the worthy use of leisure. The pleasures of 
conversation can be opened to many persons through the right kind 
of teaching and the pleasures of creative writing to a larger number 
than we ordinarily think possible provided that the teacher is as 
skillful as H. Caldwell Cook of the Perse School in England and as 
Hughes Mearns of the Lincoln School. 

Is there any subject that is more valuable for secondary school 
pupils than is English? But if English is to be taught so that those 
values are to be fully realized, teachers of English must spend less 
time in studying the technicalities of subject matter and more in study- 
ing boys and girls and in planning their preparation for happy, effi- 
cient living. Surely teachers of English, with their great faith in 
their subject, are going to make it impossible in the future for any 
critic, however caustic, to speak of any English class “as that burying 
ground of human interests.” 


™ Alexander Inglis, Principies of Secondary Education, pp. 440-441, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1918. 
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The Mathematics Column 


Conducted by H. F. Muncu 








OLLOWING the procedure suggested in the October issue of 
| Oe Hicu ScuHoor Journat, this column is attempting in this 
issue to present material which will be helpful to mathematics teach- 
ers in making mathematics interesting. Almost every one recognizes 
the value of interest in the learning process. All recognize the fact 
that many teachers of mathematics make only feeble attempts to 
make it interesting. It is hoped that the paper presented here may 
stimulate at least some teachers of mathematics to think of the value 
of interest in the class room and to strive to secure the interest of 
their pupils to the extent which the subject deserves; also that the 
suggestions made here may point out some of the ways in which this 
end may be attained. 

The following is a paper written by Mr. C. C. Long, Principal 
of Valdese High School, in a materials and methods course in the 
teaching of mathematics taught by the conductor of this column, in 
the summer school of the University of North Carolina. This paper 
will no doubt be followed next month by another on the same subject 
but covering different points than are here presented. 


How to Make MatuHematics More INTERESTING 


Maruematics teachers are forced to admit that the attitude of 
many high school students toward mathematics has been that the 
subject is dull, uninteresting, hard, something forced upon them and 
to be endured until enough credit has been earned to meet the re- 
quirement for graduation. Far too many students have never re- 
alized the goal of graduation because of their dislike for mathematics 
and consequent inefficiency in the work. There are, of course, a 
few students who delight in a difficult task well done. There are 
also a few, inspired by teachers who love the subject, who catch 
giimpses now and then of the real beavity of the subject whose laws 
are eternal, who see and appreciate mathematics in the world about 
them. But there are scores of pupils each year who are satisfied if 
they can manage merely to “get by’ and who heave a deep sigh of 
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relief when the ordeal is ended. It is for this group that something 
should be done in order to create an interest in the subject. The zeal 
for teaching subject matter has been so keen that teachers have failed 
to keep in mind the necessity for arousing interest on the part of 
their students in that which is being taught. Mathematics should 
mean more to the pupil than mere problem solving. 

In order to make the study of mathematics more interesting, a 
mathematical atmosphere should be created. This atmosphere should 
be created for the following reasons: 

(1) To help make the child mathematics conscious, i.e., to help 
him to recognize the presence of mathematics in all things about 
him. (2) To serve as an incentive for growth and development in 
mathematics. (3) To challenge respect and appreciation on the part 
of the child for the beauty, truth, and power of mathematics. (4) To 
make the child a more intelligent user of mathematics and thus in- 
crease his success in life and his usefulness to society. (5) To 
awaken the public to some of the uses of mathematics. 

One of the first means of creating a mathematical atmosphere is 
the physical equipment of the mathematics class room. Does the 
appearance of a mathematics class room, because of its equipment, 
bespeak the fact that it is a room in which mathematics is taught, just 
as the appearance of the science class rooms tells one that it is a place 
where science is taught? Some of,the equipment that will lend an 
atmosphere of mathematics to the class room are: 

(1) A section of black board laid off in small squares for graphic 
work. This should be painted on the board with brown or green 
paint. (2) A bulletin board on which the pupil and the teacher may 
post interesting articles, pictures, graphs, etc., which show the uses 
of mathematics. (3) Such blackboard equipment as yard sticks, 
blackboard compasses, blackboard protractors, T-squares, triangles, 
etc. (4) Instruments, such as a carpenter’s level, if possible a tran- 
sit, an angle mirror, a good slide rule, a decimalized tape, etc. (5) | 
The wise use of pictures from the standpoint of mathematical inter- 
est. One inexpensive set of pictures that most any school can afford 
for the room in which mathematics is taught is the set of prints of 
mural painting on the wall of the mathematics rooms of the Lincoln 
School in New York City. These lovely colored prints portray the 
history of mathematics. There are three of these pictures, together 
with a short story of them written by Dr. David Eugene Smith, 
which may be purchased from the Bureau of Publications, Columbia 
University. Prints of the men who have been prominent in the de- 
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velopment of mathematics may be had from several sources, and 
these contribute materially to the mathematics atmosphere in the 
class room. Pupils will become acquainted at least with the names 
of some of the men who have contributed to mathematics and prob- 
ably will gain some knowledge of what these men have contributed 
to this science. This may awaken in them some lasting interest in 
mathematics. Another type of picture which is appropriate for a 
mathematics class room is a lovely scene or picture of some beautiful 
building which shows mathematical forms or examples of symmetry. 
(6) Slogans, proverbs, mottoes, and the like bearing upon math- 
ematics are other means of calling the attention to the fact that the 
room is one in which mathematics is being taught. Some good prov- 
erbs which might be used are: 


God Eternally Geometrizes 
Mathematics Is the Cornerstone of Successful Business 
Ye Shall Know the Truth and the Truth Shall Make You Free, 
Mathematics Is Truth 


(Continued in December Issue) 








COSTLY ECONOMY 


"THERE have been reductions of teachers’ salaries in some 
localities. School boards, in places, have recommended reduc- 
tions in expenditures for schools. The depression, they say, 
is the cause. 

3efore now we have pointed to the utter fallacy of at- 
tempting to economize in school expenditures, of the false 
economy of any reductions in pay, particularly the pay of 
teachers. - 

If there are not sufficient cultural, social and educational 
reasons against such senseless “economies’—and we believe 
there are—those in charge of school finances should heed 
what Commissioner William John Cooper, of the United 
States Office of Education, has to say. 

“American States,” says Cooper, “which rank highest in 
education also take the lead in per capita wealth and show 
greater per capita purchasing power.” 

He has made comparative studies to demonstrate that 
education is a boon to busin:ss because it introduces higher 
standards of living and increhsing trade—New York World- 
Telegram. 
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TEACHING PupliLs To Stupy History 


ANY failures among history pupils can be traced to poor and 

inefficient study habits. It is not uncommon to find even 
school administrators who believe that anyone who can read can by 
the same token learn history. Not long ago I heard a beginning 
teacher protesting to his principal that he could not teach civics be- 
cause he knew nothing about the subject matter. “You can read, 
can’t you?” replied the principal in triumph. Unfortunately the 
learning process in history and the other social studies is more com- 
plex than this. It involves a special technique just as mathematics, 
foreign language, and natural science each requires a definite method 
of approach. 

At the beginning of the school year each history class should be 
given some systematic instructions in how to study the subject. How- 
ever, the teacher will find it highly desirable to have, extending over 
the entire year, a well articulated plan for developing in pupils desir- 


The History Column 
Conducted by A. K. K1nc 


able study habits and rendering ineffective poor ones. Such a plan 
might involve the following four steps; first, getting acquainted with 
pupils and their methods of study ; second, developing with them eco- 
nomical methods of study ; third, teaching them the special techniques 
and study terms employed in studying history; and fourth, giving 
them opportunities to put these into practice. 

Immediately after taking charge of a class the teacher should 
begin to collect information about each of the individuals in her 
class. Unless she has something more than a cursory acquaintance 
with the pupils and their background she cannot direct their work 
effectively. Such information as the following will be highly val- 
uable: his age, home environment, general intelligence, reading abil- 
ity, past record, and special interests. Part of. this can be obtained 
from the office records, part from fellow teachers, and the remainder 
from tests and personal contacts with the pupils. 

During supervised study periods the general behaviour of each 
pupil should be observed carefully and such points as the following 
noted: is he prompt and consistent in his performance or does he re- 
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quire constant prodding? Is he attentive? Is he interested or does 
he have the “get by” attitude? Does he try to attract attention? 
What is his attitude toward criticism? Is he critical and open- 
minded? Is he emotionally stable? 

Such facts as the following concerning his methods of study 
should be observed: is he a “lip-reader?” Does he reorganize mate- 
rial or copy verbatim? Does he memorize the text mechanically? 
Is he dependent upon the teacher and classmates or capable of inde- 
pendent work? Does he ask questions which show a thoughtful atti- 
tude? Does he follow directions? Are his solutions to the point or 
do they include much irrelevant material? Is his work carefully 
done? Is he a slow or rapid worker? Can he solve problems which 
require thinking? 

In the second place, it is helpful to lead pupils to understand the 
most economical methods of study. This will require on the part of 
the teacher a knowledge of the fundamental principles of the psy- 
chology of learning. Too frequently we learn our psychology with- 
out transferring it to the classroom and revealing its implications to 
pupils. The laws of learning should not remain a part of the esoteric 
mysteries encountered by the neophite seeking to qualify for a cer- 
tificate to teach but should function in improving the teachers tech- 
nique and the pupil’s study habits. We have assumed that psychology 
was beyond the comprehension of high school pupils. Perhaps a 
logically organized course would be difficult for the average pupil, 
however, when presented in the light of a concrete situation most 
pupils are alert to the possibilities for self-improvement suggested 
by such a discussion as “Are we slaves to habits or are habits our 
slaves?” Of course I do not advocate turning the history class into 
a psychology class, but when an opportunity is presented to contrast 
good methods of study with poor methods in the light of psychology 
it certainly should be capitalized. 

It is better to distribute the introduction of principles over a con- 
siderable period of time and weave each in while giving the assign- 
ment or during regular class discussion. Such elementary principles 
as “have a definite time to study, begin promptly, have a definite 
place, and have proper lighting” can be introduced first. These can 
be followed with a discussion of habits and their formation organ- 
ized around the question suggested in the preceding paragraph. 
Pupils are intensely interested in this topic, and by comparing the 
nervous system to a telephone system it is comparatively easy to get 
them to grasp the situation-response theory of habit formation. They 
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are usually particularly impressed with the ease of habit formation 
and the difficulty of breaking a habit, especially a bad one. Later 
discussions can be based on how to memorize, how to review, how 
we think and so on until the class has touched on the more important 
topics. In the light of the class discussions it is well to have the 
pupils draw up a list of study rules. These should not be forgotten 
when once formulated, but kept constantly before the pupils through 
practice. 

Third, pupils should be gradually acquainted with the study tech- 
niques and terms useful in studying history. Since the textbook is 
the most frequently used tool it is advisable to begin with a dis- 
cussion of its features and how to use them. A simple test designed 
to focus the attention of pupils on the following is an excellent teach- 
ing device: author and title, preface, table of contents, list of maps, 
list of illustrations, bibliographies, study questions, footnotes, ap- 
pendix, index and use of bold-faced type. Next they should be 
taught to find books in the library. In this connection they should 
become familiar with the following: the collateral references used in 
the course, biographies, historical fiction, encyclopedias, and atlases. 

There are certain other techniques which should receive special 
attention and on which pupils should drill under the supervision of 
the teacher. Among those are note taking, outlining, and the writing 
of historical papers, very definite instructions together with examples 
of the kind of work the teacher expects of pupils should be given 
frequently until these skills have been acquired. Pupils should also 
be taught the correct way to make an oral report to the class. Each 
report can be criticized by both teacher and pupils and a more effec- 
tive technique thereby developed. 

Teachers employ a number of study terms which may not be 
clearly understood by the pupils. When they are asked to define, 
compare, contrast, characterize, illustrate, classify, give arguments, 
or discuss they should know exactly the type of response to make. 
These are all easily explained and a few minutes of instruction will 
prevent much loose thinking and poor expression in the classroom. 

The acquisition of the ability to weigh and balance conflicting 
statements and arrive at conclusions on the basis of valid evidence 
is one of the chief values claimed for historical instruction. Yet if 
this important potential va’ue actually accrues to pupils they must 
be taught the technique of historical criticism. Frequent problems 
involving simple exercises in historical criticism should be provided 
for drill. 
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Finally, the most important part of any program for teaching 
pupils to study history is providing opportunities to practice good 
study habits since in the formation of a good habit no exceptions 
should be permitted. Every point in the teaching cycle—assignment, 
preparation, and recitation—is strategic. The assignment should be 
built around exercises the preparation of which involve the acqui- 
sition and use of the techniques and skills discussed above. The 
directions should be so clear that every pupil knows what he is to do 
and where to find his material. At least part of the preparation 
should be carried on under the supervision of the teacher. During 
this period bad study habits can be discovered and corrected and 
points in the assignment which were not understood can be cleared 
up. The discussion, questions, oral reports, and other activities dur- 
ing the recitation period should be focussed on the best and most 
economical way to do things as well as on the acquisition of facts. 

After all facts are elusive and difficult to retain unless one re- 
views frequently. Consequently, we cannot expect a pupil to re- 
member long the great mass of historical facts that he learns. We 
can expect him, however, to remember much longer the method of 
attack he used in studying these facts. The latter becomes a part of 
his great storehouse of habits to serve him for better or for worse 
throughout his life. Is it not then as important to place as much 
emphasis upon the right method of acquiring. information as upon 
the information itself? 





AN AUTUMN SONG 


THERE is something in the Autumn that is native to my blood, 
Touch of manner, hint of mood; 

And my heart is like a rhyme. 

With the yellow and the purple and the crimson keeping time. 


The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a cry 
Of bugles going by. 

And my lonely spirit thrills 

To see the frosty asters like smoke upon the hills. 


There is something in October sets the gipsy blood astir ; 
We must rise and follow her, 

When from every hill aflame, 

She calls and calls each vagabond by name. 


—Buiiss CARMAN 


From Verse of Our Day, the Gordon and King anthology of poetry 
for high school English classes. 
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The French Column 


Conducted by Huco Gipuz 


-_—. 





ik 
‘ae SOUTH Atlantic Modern Language Association will hold 
its fourth annual meeting at the University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, S. C., November twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth. Every 
teacher of Modern Languages in the two Carolinas, Georgia and 
Florida is invited to join the Association and to attend this meeting. 
Having attended two of the three previous meetings of this Asso- 
ciation the editor of this column can vouch for the “worthwhileness” 
of such attendance. Every teacher of modern languages who can 
possibly get to these meetings is urged to be present. You will find it 
profitable and enjoyable. For further information write to E. J. 
Erwin, Davidson College, Davidson, N. C., who is president of the 
association. 





Books RECEIVED 


A s usvat, the summer crop of texts received has swamped the editor 
of this column. It will be impossible to do more than hastily and very 
briefly review the books. 
French Songs, by Max Walter and Anna Woods Ballard. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 60c. 
A very handy, inexpensive collection of the most popular French songs. 


French Poetry, An Anthology 1100-1925, edited by Frances R. Angus. Scrib- 
ner, 1928. $1.28. 


A good collection in convenient format. 


Noveaux Contes Divers, by Héléne Harvitt and Thomas Hugh Young. Scrib- 
ner, 1928. 80c. 
These stories are, all but one, by contemporary authors. The exception is 
“A Cheval” by Maupassant. For third year high school, or a well prepared 
second year class, these stories will do very well. 


French for Beginners, by Margaret L. Warner and Marie Tricon Fortier. 
Scribner’s, 1931. 
An interesting type of book which looks as if it might do very well with 
younger children. Numerous well done pen and ink sketches, and a goodly 
number of the most popular songs for children 


The following group of books are all in Scribner’s series of the 
Modern Student’s Library. They are in an attractive uniform bind- 
ing ; handy size ; $1.00 each. 
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French Romantic Prose, edited by W. W. Comfort, 1928. 


Les Précieuses Ridicules, Le Tartufe, Le Misanthrope, by Moliére, edited by 
William A. Nitze and Hilda L. Norman, 1929. 


Candide and Other Philosophical Tales, by Voltaire, edited by Morris Bishop, 
1929. 


Madame Bovary, by Gustave Flaubert, edited by Christian Gauss, 1930. 
Manon Lescaut, by L’Abbé Prévost, edited by Louis Landré, 1930. 

La Princesse de Cléves, by Madame de la Fayette, edited by H. Ashton, 1930. 
Le Rouge et le Noir, by Stendahl, edited by Paul Hazard, 1931. 


The Sounds of French, by Otto F. Bond, The University of Chicago Press, 
1925. 
This is a practical study of phonetics. The material has been so arranged 
that the student may easily comprehend it. The author states that he has 
sacrificed scientific completeness for practical sense. 


An Introduction to the Study of French, by Otto F. Bond, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1926. 
“For the rapid attainment of the ability to read and understand French.” 
This book is meant for students of junior or senior college level. 


Sans Famille, by Hector Malot, edited by Ruth Elizabeth Meade, Grace Coch- 

rane and Helen M. Eddy. University of Chicago Press, 1931. 

This new edition of the ever popular Sans Famille “differs from all the 
existing text editions of the story in being based upon the French word and 
idiom frequency lists recently published by the Modern Foreign Language 
Study. The story has a simple basic vocabulary consisting of 357 different 
words and 41 idioms.” 

This edition may be used much earlier in the course than the usual ones. 


Drames et Comédies, by Marguerite Duprés. American Book Co. 
A good collection of little plays well adapted for presentation by high 
school pupils. 


Ca et La En France, by J. Grant Cramer. American Book Co. 
An account of what may be seen in a journey, as the title indicates, “ca et 
la,” through France. 


Une Semaine a Paris, by E. F. Bacon. American Book Co. 

A series of conversations, “written on the spot of each scene described.” 
Good for acquiring a practical vocabulary, especially if one plans a trip to 
Paris. 


Historical French Reader, by Felix Weill. American Book Co. 
A collection of 30 short historical sketches adapted from the writings of 
famous historians or left as in the original when not too difficult. 


French Newspaper Reader, by Felix Weill. American Book Co. 

“The book offers new and interesting material for elementary reading, and 
may also be used profitably by more advanced classes for sight reading ard 
conversational exercises.” 

Hardly advisable for the average beginners’ classes, but good later for prac- 
tice in the rather difficult newspaper style. 
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French Verb Blank, arranged by Mile. M. E. Decourbey. American Book Co. 

The old edition in which the subject of the verb was not printed, but had to 
be written in with the verb form, was by far the best verb blank available. 
The present edition is similar to all others now. It is a pity that the former 
simplicity has been lost. 


The New Chardenal. Complete French Course, by W. H. Grosjean. Allyn 
and Bacon, 1929. 
This latest revision comes with a few changes in the phonetic introduction. 
The ugly moustached mouth of the earlier edition is replaced by a little girl’s 
face. A real improvement. 


The Lesson Vocabularies of the New Chardenal with Phonetic Pronunciation. 
This pamphlet is a reprint of all the vocabularies of the large book, with 
the phonetic pronunciation of each word. 


The Petit Chardenal. A First Course in French for Junior High Schools, by 
W. H. Grosjean. Allyn and Bacon, 1931. 
This book is, as the title explains, especially planned for junior high school 
pupils. 


Scenes of Familiar French Life, by Mrs. J. G. Frazer. The Macmillan Co. 
Good material for conversation classes and for dramatization for school 
assemblies. 


Handbook of Everyday French, by John Hart Brown. The Macmillan Co., 
1931. 
Good text for drill in everyday French. (For a more detailed review see 
October number of The French Review.) 


French Stories for Beginners, by Jacob Greenberg. Charles E. Merril Co., 

1931. 

A collection of short stories for first year high school or second year junior 
high school. The stories deal mainly with life in the provinces of France. 
There are various types of drill exercises. Phonetic symbols are provided in 
the vocabulary to help the pupil in pronunciation. A good collection, well 
edited. 


Language, Literature, and Life. French Book Two, by Ina Bartells Smith. 

Scott, Foresman & Co., 1931. $2.08. 

This book is a continuation of French Book One, and carries on along the 
same lines. There are three abridged novels included—Sans Famille, L’Abbé f 
Constantin, and Vingt Ans Aprés—a good choice. As in Book One, the cul- 
tural material is well presented. The illustrations are consistently very fine. 


Brief French Grammar, by Fraser and Squair and Carnahan. D. C. Heath ; 

and Co., 1931. 

Another of the Fraser and Squair Series Grammars. It has been rear- 
ranged and revised by Prof. Carnahan to meet the more modern ideas of 
“grammar for reading,” rather than “grammar for grammar’s sake.” ; 

The book is so arranged that the essentials may be covered without taking 
up all of the material in the book. The study of the verb begins with the first 
lesson. Vocabularies are short. There is good reading material. The review 
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lessons are good. There might well have been more frequent lessons of this 
sort. This should prove to be a very satisfactory grammar for rapid advance- 
ment towards the reading goal. 


La France. Son Histoire. Sa Civilization. By E. C. Hills and Mathurin 
Dondo. D. C. Heath and Co., 1931. 
This is a very attractive book, with excellent material for early reading 
about France and the French people. 
The vocabulary is simple, with sufficient repetition to build it in thoroughly. 
The material is well chosen and will doubtless be of real interest to the pupils. 
The publishers are to be congratulated on the mechanical make-up of the 
book. It is very freely and attractively illustrated. The type is unusually clear. 


Four Contemporary One-Act Comedies, edited by A. G. Fite. D. C. Heath 

and Co., 1931. 

Another useful group of plays that are humorous enough, and with enough 
action, to be “put across” easily in a high school French Club. One might 
wish that the notes, especially those explaining idiomatic and colloquial ex- 
pressions were more adequate. 

The “Introduction” on “Contemporary French Drama” is well put in some 
half a dozen pages. 


French Drill and Test Pad, by J. M. Stanton. Henry Holt & Co., 1931. 


This pad consists of numerous devices for objective type exercises and 
drills. Good supplementary material. 


The French Work Book, by Maude Adams and F. B. Knight. Rand, McNally 
& Co., 1930. 
“This book consists of thirty standardized drill units on the fundamentals of 
French for American students.” Also good supplementary material. 


My Progress Book in French, No. 1 and No. 2, by Ethel F. Littlefield. The 


American Education Press, Inc., 1929 and 1930. 
Two more very satisfactory work books for supplementing the classroom 
work. Good objective type tests for scoring and recording progress. 


Sketch Maps of France, by C. J. Kullmer and Jean Gerard. Kramer Publish- 

ing Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 1928. 

This is a revision of an early edition, which appeared in 1914. The present 
book, however, is vastly superior to the earlier one. The pictures are superb, 
being surpassed by none in any text that has come to hand. The composition 
and conversation material is very good. An excellent book for teaching 
“realia.” , 


Department of Romance Languages. A Handbook. Reprint from the Uni- 
versity High School Journal, vol. 10, No. 1, May 1930. Oakland, California. 
A syllabus of the work done in Romance Languages in the University High 
School in Oakland, California. Especially valuable for teacher training schools. 


Notas de un Estudiaite, de José Rodriguez Pastor, edited by Carl O. Sund- 
strom. Silver, Burdett and Co., 1931. 
For second year high school reading. 
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SoME SUGGESTIONS TO RECENT INQUIRERS 


WO LETTERS have been received recently by this column, 

requesting suggestions as to how student interest in Latin might 
be aroused and increased. An inquiry of this type is difficult to 
answer briefly or specifically unless the local difficulties and particular 
obstacles to the study of Latin are recounted. However, we shall en- 
deavor to list some things which may be of assistance in solving this 
problem. 

We all understand that the fundamentals of good teaching rest 
primarily upon two factors—well trained teachers and ability to teach. 
These two things go hand in hand and one is not of much value in 
teaching without the other. We have often seen excellently trained 
Latin teachers who were unsuccessful in teaching in spite of complete 
equipment and aids of all descriptions; we have also observed some 
master teachers with only an elementary training in Latin and with 
poor equipment who became most successful in teaching the subject 
by dint of hard work and ability to impart instruction. Supposing 
that the teacher is well grounded in the subject matter and is rea- 
sonably successful in teaching, there are varied means that may be 
employed by her to arouse interest in the classics and stimulate the 
enthusiasm of her pupils. The methods listed below have been tested 
and found sound by teachers; for purposes of clarity they will be 
given under two divisions: 


The Latin Column 
Conducted by J. Minor GwyNN 


I. General Considerations and Methods: 
1. Latin is a Challenge to the Pupil—and a challenge is seldom uncon- 


tested. Nothing worth while ever was accomplished without hard’ 


work. A master violinist, a novelist, a ball player, a pugilist may 
become famous over night, but months and years of preparatory 
practice and even drudgery inevitably preceded the success. As im 
these cases, so may students of Latin find their subject tremendously 
interesting though difficult at times. Latin should be presented to 
pupils as a vitally compelling subject, challenging their intellectual 
life, their educational training, and personal needs. 

2. Latin is a Challenge to the Teacher—to teach the subject from the 
point of view most interesting to her, thereby stimulating and sus- 
taining the interest of her pupils through the medium of her own 
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enthusiasm, whether her special weakness be for Mythology, History, 
Latin and English Syntax, Word Derivation or all of these; in this 
way a great deal of the very necessary memory work can be effec- 
tively done as requisite aids to the pupil’s pursuit of that particular 
interest. Such an approach will necessitate an even more carefully 
prepared daily or weekly lesson outline and a more careful timing of 
all the mechanics that accompany such an outline, as regular 
class recitation, drill work, presentation of new material for the next 
day’s assignment, and supervised study with its attendant individual 
assistance. Such a program will call for even more of the teacher’s 
time in help to individual pupils on part of their so-called “home 
work” done under her supervision at school, in making provision for 
extra work or projects for the faster pupils, in grading a greater 
variety, but not necessarily a greater number of papers, and in giv- 
ing extra help to students when needed. This sounds like a huge 
task, but proper study and outline work on her part previous to the 
class period will make the work go effectively. 


II. Special Suggestions as to Methods: 


1. A Latin Bulletin Board—either in the room or in the hall, on which 
the material should be changed at least once a week. The board can 
be used for the posting of clippings, pictures, etc., pertaining to 
classical themes, and it can likewise serve the purpose of assisting in 
the class work by announcements and lists pertaining to the regular 
routine. Clippings can be secured from almost any daily paper or 
periodical, and many teachers pursue the practice of affixing to the 
board each week the best illustration or clipping brought in by the 
students. 

2. A “Latin Room”—many schools allow the Latin Department to have 
a certain room in which all Latin classes are held and which may be 
fitted up as the permanent abode of Latin. Such a plan allows the 
teacher to make plans for pictures for the walls, shelves and cabinets 
for display purposes, for reference and supplementary books, borders, 
a work table, maps, and any other material. Most pupils take a pride 
in such a room and work hard to improve its looks. 

3. Latin Clubs or Societies—made up of all Latin students or with 
membership limited to certain classes, as preferred. For best results 
such club meetings should probably not come more than once or twice 
a month, the programs should be short and pointed, the meetings 
should be handled by the students themselves, and more than two 
strictly social gatherings of the club per school year seem inadvisable. 
Such an organization gives the pupils good practice in the type of 
assemblage and meeting which prevailed among the Romans, and 
gives opportunity for self-expression without undue emphasis upon 
the social phase. 

4. New-Type (Objective) Tests—for all years of the high school course. 
The suggestion made here does not mean that the essay type of test 
should be omitted, but it indicates that the new type tests can be 
used in reason for purposes of stimulation of both pupils and teachers 
and for comparison with the progress made in other schools by pupils 
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who have covered the same amount of ground. These tests also serve: 
to give new ideas to students and teachers concerning Latin. 


Projects in Latin—which can take many forms and serve excellently 
as aids to the mastery of Latin as well as to its ultimate objectives. 
Latin games, spelling matches, cross-word puzzles, plays, posters, 
calendars, note books, reports on various topics, derivative bulletins 
and illustrations, diagrammatic form or syntactical outlines, hand’ 
drawings, map making, the making or collecting of Roman’ objects 
or classical art present a brief list of this type of thing. The main 
work for the teacher here comes in preparing in advance the proper 
references and materials upon which the students will work. 

Supplementary Reading—optional or required, in certain years of the 
course or in each year. The presence in the Latin room of good his- 
torical novels and romances based upon classical themes will natu- 
rally lead to a desire for reading such books if skilful handling pre- 
sents episodes to them interestingly. The reading of such books will 


frequently be followed by the voluntary reading of many selections: 


from more serious material as Davis’ Day in Old Rome and John- 
ston’s Private Life of the Romans. 


Helpful Suggestions on Particular Methods—drawn from the actual’ 


experience of successful high school teachers can be found: in the: 


teachers’ manuals for high school texts, one being published for prac- 
tically each first year text and many for texts in other years; in 
Gray’s Teaching of Latin (D. Appleton) and Game’s Teaching High 
School Latin (University of Chicago Press); in The Classical In- 
vestigation, Part I, General Report Abridged Edition (American Clas-- 


sical League, New York University); at the Service Bureau for- 


Classical Teachers, Miss Frances E. Sabin, Director (New York 
University) ; and in the regular pages of the three classical pub- 


lications, The Classical Journal (J. O. Lofberg, Oberlin, Ohio) in its. 


Hints for Teachers, Latin Notes (Service Bureau for Classical 
Teachers), and The Classical Weekly (Charles Knapp, 1737 Sedg- 
wick Ave., New York). 


These suggestions are by no means all inclusive, neither are they 


as detailed as more space would permit. They merely attempt to out- 
line methods which have proved successful in one place or another. 
This Column will be glad to receive more inquiries from teachers in 
regard to their problems. 





| 
| 
| 
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a The English Column . 


Conducted by P. C. FARRAR 


Questions, comments, and brief. articles dealing with the teaching 


j of English will be welcomed. 
” 


ACCESSORIES IN THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE 


| THE LAST issue of THe Hicu ScHoor Journat I spoke of 
some of the materials of poetry that high school and university 
students seem to be strangely ignorant of. I pointed out the fact that 
to be able to visualize the poet’s picture the reader must be familiar 
with the images that compose it and with the words that suggest those 
images. The teacher may describe a sickle or a flail or a lute for his 
pupils. Better and quicker would be to show them pictures of these 
things. Still better would be to let them see the things themselves. 

Students in schools near the Wayside Inn at South Sudbury, 
Mass., which Henry Ford has turned into a museum of early Amer- 
ican life, can take an excursion to the famous old tavern and see the 
very implements and furniture used by the colonists. Students living 
in or near New York City can go to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and see the armor and weapons, the musical instruments, the cos- 
tumes, of different ages of the past, and hundreds of works of art of 
various kinds that bear in some way upon the literature that they are 
reading. Schools remote from such collections will have to depend 








largely on pictures, or they can, if they wish, have their own more or 
less limited museums. , 


PICTURES 


Any school can have a collection of inexpensive pictures like those 
published by the Perry Picture Company. These pictures will be bet- 
ter preserved if they are pasted on card board. In some schools pupils 
are glad to do this work under the direction of a teacher. The follow- 
ing are some of the subjects that ought to appear in the picture collec- 
tion of the English department in an ordinary high school : 

1. Unfamiliar implements or instruments: sickle, scythe, grain 
cradle, flail, harrow, yoke, lute, bassoon, lyre, hunter’s horn, swords 
of various kinds, battle-ax, pike, halbard, buckler. 

2. Costumes and armor: various pieces of armor such as helmet, 
morion, visor, coat of mail, cuirass; various articles of dress such as 
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doublet, toga, tunic, buskin, and of course the full costume worn by 
men and women at different periods. Every high school ought to 
have a costume book. 

3. Architecture: buildings of different periods represented by 
books read—houses, castles, temples, etc. 

4. Flowers and trees referred to in poetry. Many pupils do not 
know ordinary flowers and cannot distinguish common trees. These 
pictures should be colored. Note the colored plates in large dic- 
tionaries, showing the English daisy and other flowers. 

5. Scenes from particular sections of country associated with 
literature: the Scotch Highlands, the Lake country, Devonshire, 
Cornwall, the Stratford country, and many other sections of England. 

Such a collection of pictures as this ought to be so arranged and 
catalogued that a teacher can get with as little trouble as possible the 
pictures he needs for a particular class. 

Besides these individual pictures, it is an advantage for a school 
to have a few good illustrated editions of classics. Poor illustrations 
are worse than none at all. Good ones often stimulate the interest of 
pupils and give accurate ideas of costume. 

If the school can afford a reflectoscope or a stereopticon reflecto- 
scope, the interest of a class can be concentrated and increased. The 
advantage of the reflectoscope over the stereopticon is that any pic- 
ture of moderate size can be used in it and transparent slides do not 
have to be bought or prepared. 


ScHOooL ENGLISH MusEUMS 


More impressive than pictures are things themselves. If any school 
has a vacant room or part of one, it might well start an English 
museum of its own, or a combined English and art museum. In the 
list of subjects for pictures, especially under numbers 1 and 2, I have 
already suggested a good many things that might well go into such a 
museum. In addition there are a number of things that pupils would 
be glad to make for such a collection. In one school a boy made a 
model of an Elizabethan theatre ; another made a model of the Castle 
of Torquilstone in Ivanhoe. In another school pupils made models 
for the setting of scenes in plays or novels. These instances of what 
has been done may suggest various other possibilities to teachers. I 
shall be glad to hear of any work of this kind that has been done by 
pupils or teachers. 


(Continued on page 409) 
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| The Science Column 
| Conducted by C. E. Preston 


“Know Your StTuFF”’ 











N A SUMMER class composed mainly of science *eachers in 
I actual service in North Carolina I recently asked my students to 
write what, in their opinion, were the ways in which science teaching 
in southern high schools could be most effectually improved. 
Although the course had dealt primarily with selection of class mate- 
rial, methods of presentation, consideration of pupil needs, enlarge- 
ment of library facilities, better equipment and use of laboratories and 
other kindred subjects, it was very significant that fully half of this 
group, acting individually under ordinary conditions prevailing dur- 
ing an examination, placed the main emphasis on none of these, but 
struck at something far more fundamental, namely, “Get, as science 
teachers, men and women who know science.” By some this recom- 
mendation was made almost apologetically, as though it were pre- 
sumptuous on their part to suggest it; by others it was given first 
place unhesitatingly ; in all cases it was stated with intense earnest- 
ness, indicating strong conviction that present conditions are in this 
respect unsatisfactory. 

The fact that these teachers had voluntarily enrolled in a methods 
course is sufficient indication that, in spite of their statement. they did 
not intend to take the position still held by some individuals, that there 
is nothing at all to educational method, that all that is necessary is to 
know the subject matter. They fully realized that understanding the 
fundamentals of science is one thing, and understanding how to bring 
young people to an interest in these same things is quite another. 
They were well aware that the latter comes only through knowing in 
addition how to deal with immature minds, how to appeal to young 
people in groups, how to minimize routine matters, how to gain 
coéperation, in short, how to make themselves integral and efficient 
parts of that great public institution known as the school. And yet 
they felt, as many of us much longer in service feel, that the greatest 
lack among the rank and file of teachers today is in breadth and depth 
of content. Methods courses have their place and an important one 
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at that, but they cannot be substituted for mastery of the subject 
matter of the studies themselves. 

For not only must a teacher know so much of science as he is 
going to use in his daily lessons, but, if he would be really well- 
equipped, he should have a large reserve of knowledge upon which he 
can draw in emergency. He must see the underlying organization of 
his subjects, the significance in life of their various ramifications, and 
habitually recognize applications of them in his own environment and 
that of his pupils. He must be able to make of science a living study, 
not a mere matter of textbooks and school laboratories. To this end 
he must seek to improve his foundation at every opportunity. 

Only a beginning along this line can be made in college ; the rest 
of a teacher’s growth has to be made during service. Frequently it is 
not until that service has begun that a teacher recognizes how very 
small is his actual preparation in comparison with his needs. How 
shall he seek to gain this larger preparation? 

One of the best ways, I think, is by continual study of high school 
textbooks. For years after I began teaching it was my practice to 
read over rather thoroughly every sample copy of a text in my field 
of work that I could lay my hands upon. Aithough possessed of the 
highest university degree, I seldom found a book the reading of which 
did not add something to my understanding of the subject, or at least 
give a suggestion as to how I could clear up some difficult point in my 
own mind and with my class. Furthermore, such reading tended to 
give the high school point of view so far as it had been determined by 
the writers, most of whom were experienced teachers. Comparisons 
of different viewpoints and methods raised the question as to which 
ones were best adapted to my own particular groups of pupils, and thus 
led to a study of their environment and special interests. The newer 
texts, embodying the more recent scientific discoveries, helped me to 
keep my knowledge up to date. 

The reading of general books on the history of scientific invention 
and the lives of various scientists was a second type of help. These, 
showing how science has reached its present advancement, and tracing 
its influence in a civilized world, led me the more easily to recognize 
close at hand its practical applications in forms that could be used as 
teaching illustrations. 


Both of these methods of self-improvement are within reach of 
the ordinary teacher today, and are as valuable as they ever were. To 
them I should add one more, namely, the regular reading of some 
such magazine as “The Science News Letter,” which from week to 
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week summarizes in non-technical language, from its editorial rooms 
in Washington, D. C., the outstanding events of the scientific world, 
often before they find their way into the daily papers. 

One point cannot be too strongly emphasized, that no amount of 
textbooks, laboratory manuals and other more or less ready-made de- 
vices can serve as a satisfactory substitute for the competent science 
teacher. And no field, unless it be that of the social studies, is so 
rapidly changing and is therefore so difficult to keep abreast of, as 
that of the natural sciences. For this reason the reading requirements 
of the up-to-date man or woman in this field constitute a never- 
ending, even though interesting, task that cannot be neglected. 


“Tue Buc House LABORATORY” 


Tue following account of the building of a public museum as the 
outgrowth of the activity of a small group of (18) young people may 
suggest how other community enterprises of scientific nature can be 
developed. This column is indebted for its data to Dr. George 
Howard of the University of North Carolina and Mr. George W. 
Ross, president of the museum club. 

“The Bug House Laboratory (of Washington, N. C.) was organ- 
ized in 1923 in a small tent that was used as a hang-out for a group of 
boys. It was decided that the club could not last unless it had some 
object ; the collection of natural specimens was therefore chosen as a 
hobby. 

“The tent soon filled with insects, snakes and white rats to the 
extent that it was almost impossible for people to go in and look the 
specimens over in comfort. The Laboratory was then moved into a 
discarded kitchen. As the public began to take an interest and the 
collection to grow more into the form of a museum, this also became 
filled to its capacity.” 

Two other moves followed, the first into an old planing mill where 
the small collections looked almost lost, and where a leaky roof and 
absence of heat in winter would have served to dampen the ardor of 
any but a group of enthusiasts, the second into a much better, though 
smaller, building, where its continued growth soon presented another 
problem, that of finance. 

“It was decided that the members pay dues, and that a donation 
box be placed in the exhibit hall.” Later the dues were doubled, and 
the museum was thus put for the time on a fairly firm foundation. 

“Public opinion caused the city officials to take interest in us. They 
gave us quarters in the city hall, also gave us our light and water. 
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This was the greatest help we have received, as before this the mu- 
seum was in an out-of-the-way place.” 

The account goes on to state how a formal club with constitution 
was formed, with committees in charge of various exhibits—insects, 
reptiles, fishes, birds, mammals and antiques—, gives qualifications 
for active membership (a few adult patrons are honorary members), 
arrangement of semi-monthly meetings and nature of programs. 
Each member in turn is responsible for a program, consisting gen- 
erally of educational talks and of items of museum interest. The 
boys have been active in securing the assistance of various local or- 
ganizations—Rotary Club, American Legion, Washington Fire Dept. 
(in finance), Washington Daily News (in publicity )—as well as that 
of many individuals. 

The present organization and management consists of : 


1. Honorary members constituting the board of advisers. 
2. The Bug House Laboratory boys, active members, acting as 
board of directors. 
3. Executive committee, consisting of : 
President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
One honorary member 


4. President, acting as director. 

5. Curators, active members. 

6. Committees. 

7. Sustaining and contributing members, adults assisting 
financially. 


“We hope to maintain a public museum in the city of Washington 
of which it and the surrounding community will be proud. It is our 
hope and desire that it will cause similar organizations to be estab- 
lished in other towns.” 
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| ‘The High School Library 
Conducted by Mary TERESA PEACOCK 
State Director of School Libraries 
3 ae ——— ieee a ee of 
ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LITERATURE 


Mary Peacock DovucGLas 


VERY READER finds his book enhanced by the addition of 
attractive and well-drawn illustrations. They are of especial 
value in helping the high school student to acquire a library apprecia- 
tion. The customs, the dress, the background of the period are better 
understood because of the pictures. They make the book seem more 
real, more alive. It is a wise policy to have one well-illustrated copy 
of each of the classics taught in literature classes to be shown to the 
group. These may form a “browsing Shelf” in the library, of books 
which may be read there, but which do not circulate except during a 
period for classroom use. The accompanying list may prove helpful: 
Addison, Joseph. Sir Roger De Coverley. Edited by T. Cartwright. Dutton. 
Days of Sir Roger De Coverley. Mllus. by H. Thomson. Macmillan. 
Chaucer, Geoffrey. Story of the Canterbury Pilgrims. By F. J. H. Darton. 
Stokes. 
Tales of the Canterbury Pilgrims. By H. Thomson. Stokes. 
Coleridge, Samuel. Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Illus. by W. Pogany. 
Doran. 
Cooper, James F. Last of the Mohicans. Illus. by N. C. Wyeth. Scribner. 
Last of the Mohicans. Illus. by E. B. Smith. Holt. 
Dickens, Charles. Tale of Two Cities. With original illus. Macrae. 
Tale of Two Cities. Illus. by H. Dunn. Cosmopolitan. 
Eliot, George. Silar Marner. Illus. by H. Thomson. Macmillan. 
Scott, Sir Walter. Ivanhoe. Illus. by R. Wheelwright. Dodd. 
— Ivanhoe. Illus. by M. Greiffenhagen. McKay. 
Stevenson, Robert L. Treasure Island. Illus. by N. C. Wyeth. Scribner. 
Treasure Island. Illus. by G. Varian. Scribner. 


There are, of course, other editions of the titles given, and also 
other classics which may be secured in beautiful editions. Of interest, 
too, are supplementary books dealing with the subject of the classics. 
An example of this is the Boy’s King Arthur, Edited by S. Lanier, 
and illustrated by N. C. Wyeth, published by Scribner. All these 
charming books tend to develop an appreciation of the beautiful in 
line, color, and content. 
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A REPRESENTATIVE SELECTION OF THE 
BEST OF THE 1931 CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Compiled by Nora Beust, University of North Carclina 


Armer, L. A. Waterless Mountain; il. by Sidney Armer and Laura A. Armer. 

Lippincott. $3.00. 

A beautiful book written in a simple style that is well suited to revealing 
the beauty that the author ascribes to the life of Younger Brother and his 
priestly uncle. The dialogue and action will hold the attention of the average 
reader, and the beauty and philosophy will be an inspiration to the more 
thoughtful. The book is a distinct contribution to the understanding of the 
Navahos. For 5-8 grades. 


Bell, T. H. Black Face; pictures by Corydon Bell. Doubleday. $1.50. 
Quaint, amusing and colorful illustrations added to a plot akin to Mother 
Goose insures the objective of the book to delight. 


Best-Mangard, Adolfo. Draw Animals. Knopf. $1.50. 

The author introduces the child to fundamental rules of drawing by means 
of a simple system, but does not interfere with his creative instinct. Stim- 
ulating. Illustrated. 


Brock, E. L. The Greedy Goat; il. by the author. Knopf. $2.00. 

In this picture story book of a tiny village in the Austrian Tyrol Miss 
Brock successfully creates the atmosphere of the “Landtains.” Charmingly 
told. Grades 1-3. 


Chevalier, Ragnlield. Wandering Monday and Other Days in Old Bergen. 
Macmillan. $1.75. 7 
If you have ever wished for a book to introduce children into the inner 
circles of Norwegian family life and customs in a simple folksy way, I believe 
that you will want this collection of stories. 


Coatsworth, Elizabeth. Knock at the Door; il. by F. D. Bedford. Macmillan. 

2.00. 

The author takes the reader into the most enchanting of fairy lands where 
Stephen born of a mortal father and a fairy mother experiences life. The 
illustrations are unusual in their excellent interpretation of the book. Grades 
3-6. 


Commins, D. B. Making an Orchestra. Macmillan. $1.50. 

The book may be used profitably with children who have the opportunity of 
hearing symphony orchestras directly from the stage or over the radio. The 
instruments are explained by families, namely, the strings, wood winds, brass 
winds, and percussion instruments. Clear illustrations .and also a chart with 
cut-outs, to set up a small orchestra on paper. 


Cortler, Joseph and Jaffe, Haym. Heroes of Civilization. Little. $3.00. 

An inspiring and authoritative collection of thirty-four biographies dealing 
with explorers, scientists, inventors, biologists and medical men. The examples 
chosen for the biographies include the historic as well as the modern men. 
Grades 5-9, 
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Daglish, E. F. The Life Story of Beasts. Morrow. $3.00. 

This companion volume to The Life Story of Birds is illustrated with fas- 
cinating woodcuts of beasts. The subjects of foods, hunting, homes, court- 
ships, parents, babies, seasonal life, queer beasts and intelligence of beasts are 
discussed in an easy conversational style. The reader is introduced to much 
little known animal lore. Will interest students in the junior high school and 
any age beyond. 


De la Mare, Walter. The Dutch Cheese; il. by D. P. Lathrop. Knopf. $2.50. 
A beautiful edition of The Dutch Cheese and The Lovely Myfanury, two of 
the author’s fairy tales that appeared originally in Broomsticks. The artistic 


illustrations are well adapted to the fancy of these imaginative tales. Grades 
3-7. 


Eckford, Eugenia. Wonder Windows. Dutton. $2.00. 

The author has chosen an effective manner to introduce the following 
crafts: block prints of Japan, tiles of Delft, pottery of the Navajos, and carv- 
ings in bone of the Eskimo. An artistic and realistic background is created by 
means of scenes from the life of each country introduced. There are clear 
directions for making the articles. The author was a member of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina faculty this past summer. Grades 2-6. 


Gag, Wanda. Snippy and Snappy. Coward-McCann. $1.50. 

Distinctive illustrations plus a wise choice of words and rhythmic repetition 
make this little story of two field-mice an addition of worth to the little folks 
picture books. Grades 1-2. 


Gilbert, Ariadne. Over Famous Thresholds. Century. $2.00. 

The author takes the reader into the homes of Franz Schubert, Jenny Lind, 
Charlotte Bronte, George Eliot, Hans Christian Anderson, Lewis Carroll, John 
Brown, M.D., Samuel Armstrong, Mark Twain, Theodore Roosevelt, Jean- 
Henri Fabre, William H. Hudson, Andrew Lang and Sir James Barrie. The 
volume will be welcomed by English teachers as well as by the librarian who 
is constantly supplying personal incidents of great authors. Grades 5-9. 


Knox, R. B. Miss Jimmy Deane, and What Happened at Pleasant Meadows. 

Doubleday. $2.00. 

The escapades of Jimmy Deane and her colored maid Darling who comes 
to live at the big house will provide amusement for young readers. The scene 
of the story is a plantation about eighty years ago. The author is a resident 
of Asheville and is thoroughly familiar with her material. For children of 
grades 4-6. 


LeFevre, Felicite. Little Henry and the Tiger; il. by Erick Berry. Harpers. 
$1.50. 
An amusing and colorful picture book wherein the monkey shows his in- 
genuity in the’ rescue of Henry from the tiger. Suggests the “Little Black 
Sambo” theme. Grades 1-3. 


McNeely, M. H. V’inning Out. Longmans-Green. $2.00. 
An enjoyable story of natural girls and boys. Life on the farm is de- 


lineated as well as the experiences of Winifred in training at the hospital. 
Grades 5-9, 
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Medsger, O. P. Nature Rambles: Spring. Warne. $2.00. 

An interesting, brief, non-technical introduction to country-lore including 
flowers, insects, birds and animals. The illustrations both colored and black 
and white admirably suit the text. May be used with all ages. 


Meigs, Cornelia. The Willow Whistle; il. by E. Boyd Smith. Macmillan. 
$1.75. 

A story of the West and Indians that is written in a convincing manner 
for the younger age group. There is a dearth of material of this type for 
small boys and girls. The illustrations add to the atmosphere of this attractive 
book. Grades 2-5. 


Nathan, A. G. and M. S. Ernst. The Iron House. Knopf. $2.00. 

A simple and clear account of the development of the locomotive. The 
mechanical and technical information has been approved by an authority on 
locomotives. The book is both interesting and informative. The photographic 
illustrations are very clear. Grades 2-6. 


Olfers, Sibylie V. The Little Princess in the Wood; with text by Helen D. 
Fish. Stokes, 1931. $1.50. 
Another charming picture book by Miss Olfers will enchant the small 
lovers of fairy tales with its Princess Rosemary, Den Children, Mossboys and 
other creatures of the woods. 


Orton, H. F. The Twin Lambs; il. by Marjorie Flack. Stokes. $1.25. 

A little story of sheep and Joan’s and Kenley’s life on the farm. The 
make-up of the book and subject matter is similar to that of the author’s 
“Prancing Pat.” Grades 2-3. 


Potter, Edna. Mamie: a Little Girl of 1875; il. by the author. Oxford Univ. 
Press. $1.00. 
Quaint pictures and a human story of what happened to Mamie after she 
took the peanuts. The format is attractive picture book style that well illus- 
trates the characters and the scenes. Grades 2-4. 


Ring, Anne. The Story of Princess Elizabeth, told with the sanction of her 
parents. Dutton. $2.00. 
An appealing account of the Princess Elizabeth that is well illustrated with 
photographs. Told in a style that will interest girls of the fairy tale age and 
beyond. Grades 5-8. 


Sherrill, Dorothy. The Story of the Little White Teddy Bear Who Didn’t 

Want to Go to Bed. Farrar and Rinehart. $1.00. 

An amusing little talkie of a family of teddy bears that is told with the 
easy simplicity that attracts the attention of wee folks. The illustrations are 
colorful and appealing thus adding much charm to this small book. For chil- 
dren from two to six years. 


Smith, Susan. Made in France; il. by Walter Stewart. Knopf. $2.00. 

There is a real need in the field of children’s books for a book dealing with 
the decorative arts of old France. Palissy, the potter, Jean Watteau, Bauyeux, 
The Gobelins and the cabinet makers are all interestingly introduced. Clear 
illustrations. Grades 5-9. 


(Continued on page 409) 
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NEWS NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Hicu ScHoot NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


A FREE twice-a-month high school newspaper service—combin- 
ing editorial and typographical suggestions for advisers, editors 
and journalism classes, with a nation-wide feature service—has just 
been announced by the American Boy Magazine, 550 West Lafayette 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. Clipsheets will be mailed without charge, 
every two weeks, to high school newspapers that request them. 

In charge of this new service department will be William L. 
Mapel, assistant editor, who comes to the magazine from the direc- 
torship of the Lee School of Journalism, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. He will be assisted by Miss Marjorie Nordstrom, former 
secretary of the Department of Journalism, Iowa State College. 

High school newspapers may obtain the clipsheets through ap- 
plication to Mr. Mapel in care of the American Boy Magazine. High 
school editors and journalism teachers are invited to call on him for 
assistance in publication problems. High school and preparatory 
schools are asked to place Mr. Mapel on their exchange lists, so that 
he may study their newspapers and quote from them.—GeEorcE F. 
PIERROT. 

HicuH ScHoot DEBATE QuERY 


Tue query which will probably be discussed in the state-wide con- 
test next spring of the High School Debating Union of North Caro- 
lina is: “Resolved, That the United States should adopt a system of 
compulsory unemployment insurance.” 

The unemployment problem has assumed larger proportions in 
the United States this year than at any time in recent history, and it 
has seemed to the central committee that the topic of compulsory 
unemployment insurance would be a fitting one for discussion. The 
high school debating leagues of approximately twenty states will dis- 
cuss this topic in their contests of the coming spring. 

The committee has submitted the proposed question to the su- 
perintendents, principals, and debate coaches of the high schools of 
North Carolina, with the request that the committee be furnished 
with the opinion of each school regarding the advisability of using 
this debate subject. It is requested that the school officials write con- 
cerning the matter to E. R. Rankin, Secretary of the High School 
Debating Union, Chapel Hiil. The committee will also gladly receive 
and give careful consideration to any additional subjects which any- 
one may care to suggest.—E. R. R. 
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Nortu CaroLtina Hicu ScuHoot Contests, 1930-31 


T ree hundred and nine high schools took part during the school 
year 1930-31 in one or more of the eighteen state high school contests 
which were conducted under the general auspices of the University 
Extension Division of the University of North Carolina. The Uni- 
versity Extension Division codperated with several departments and 
associations in its work with these contests. 

The various state high school contests which were conducted last 
year, together with the number of high schools participating in each 
contest, were as follows: debating contest, 218 high schools; French 
contest, 109 high schools ; Latin contest, 63 high schools ; mathematics 
contest, 63 high schools ; basketball contest, 60 high schools ; baseball 
contest, 36 high schools; football contest, 33 high schools ; dramatic 
contest, 25 high schools; track meet, 21 high schools; tennis tourna- 
meni, 17 high schools ; typewriting contest, 14 high schools ; Spanish 
contest, 12 high schools ; poster contest, 9 high schools ; boxing tourna- 
ment, 7 high schools; newspaper contest, 6 high schools; soccer con- 
test, 4 high schools; wrestling tournament, 4 high schools; and the 
magazine contest, 2 high schools. The total number of high school 
entries in the different contests was 703. 

The state championships in the contests were won by high schools 
as follows: debating contest, Goldsboro high school; Class A Con- 
ferences baseball contest, Raleigh high school; general baseball con- 
test, Mt. Airy high school; Class A Conferences basketball contest, 
Charlotte high school; general basketball contest, Bakersville high 
school; boxing tournament, Raleigh high school; dramatic contest, 
city school division, Asheville high school ; dramatic contest, ‘county 
school division, Hallsboro high school ; Class A Conferences football 
contest, Charlotte high school; general football contest, Reidsville 
high school; French contest, Fayetteville high school; Latin contest, 
Durham high school; mathematics contest, Greensboro high school ; 
soccer contest, Kernersville high school; Spanish contest, Fayetteville 
high school ; tennis tournament, singles, Charlotte high school ; tennis 
tournament, doubles, Raleigh high school; typewriting contest, Dur- 
ham high school ; track meet, Charlotte high school ; and the wrestling 
tournament, Durffam high school. 

The debating contest was the annual contest of the High School 
Debating Union of North Carolina. The High School Debating 
Union was organized nineteen years ago. The debating contest cul- 
minates in the final contest each spring for the Aycock Memorial Cup 
at the University of North Carolina. The athletic contests were the 
annual state high school contests of the High School Athletic Asso- 
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PLANE GEOMETRY 


Elizabeth B. Cowley, Teacher of Mathematics, 
Allegheny Senior High School, Pittsburgh. Formerly 
Professor of Mathematics at Vassar College. 

This new geometry talks directly to the student in words of 
simplicity and clarity. A concerted and successful effort is 
made to develop the spatial imagination of the 8tudent and to 
train him in the practical application of geometric principles 
and in precise, logical thinking. Informal expositions of a 
number of simple theorems and constructions precede the first 
formal proof; additional constructions and definitions are 
given when needed; work is correlated with arithmetic, algebra, 


and trigonometry. In Press. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago 
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Brown Wiser, Testbook Edition, $2.00 


READABLE, vivacious and challenging presentation of the fundamental 

facts of sociology, economics and American government. It sketches the 
main outlines of how the reader begins life on the human level, how he 
grows up and fits himself into the social structure and what he may reasonably 
be expected to be and do as a citizen. It analyzes Ameri€an institutions and 
shows the part they play in our lives. 
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ciation of North Carolina. The academic contests were held under 
the joint auspices of the University Extension Division and the sev- 
eral University departments concerned. The dramatic contests were 
a part of the annual program of activities of the Carolina Dramatic 
Association. The poster contest was conducted by the University 
Extension Division in codperation with the North Carolina branch of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers.—E. R. R. 


SCHOOL FOR COACHES 


HE University of North Carolina’s tenth annual coaching school 
for athletic directors and coaches was conducted at Chapel Hill from 
August 17 until August 29, 1931. 

At the conclusion of the school, Director Robert A. Fetzer, who 
inaugurated the annual school for coaches nine years ago, expressed 
himself as being well pleased with the results accomplished by the 
school in the two week’s period. 

The 78 athletic directors and coaches, who came from 14 states to 
attend the annual institute, found at Chapel Hill a very busy but en- 
joyable schedule of coaching school activities. The daily schedule 
included a round of activity from 8 in the morning until 8:30 in the 
evening. 

Instruction was given in the coaching of football, basketball, base- 
ball, track, tennis, boxing and wrestling, and in athletic training and 
conditioning. 

The members of the staff of instruction included Robert A. Fet- 
zer, director of athletics at the University; C. C. Collins, head coach 
of football at the University ; G. E. Shepard, basketball coach at the 
University ; P. H. Quinlan, wrestling coach and trainer for all Uni- 
versity teams ; M. D. Ranson, of the track coaching staff ; Odell Sapp, 
of the football coaching staff ; and R. W. Morris, athletic director of 
the Shelby high school. E. R. Rankin was secretary. 

Under the plan of operation of the schooi, certificates are awarded 
to those who attend the school for two years and who carry as many 
as four full courses in the two-year period. Certificates were awarded 
this year to the following thirteen men: 

Julian Beall, of High Point College; R. H. Cason, of Farmville; 
G. E. Crawley, of Henderson; J. S. Denny, of Wilson; F. D. Gooch, 
of Windsor; W. C. Hodgin, of Roxboro; N. M. Huckabee, of Bates- 
burg, S. C.; G. A. Kirkland, of Salisbury; Benedict McVeigh, of 
Baltimore, Md.; J. T. Mayfield, of Columbus, Ga.; C. A. Parlier, of 
Stanley; L. J. Perry, of Reidsville; and J. R. Wells, of Winston- 
Salem. 
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Of the 78 members of this year’s school, 39 were from North 
Carolina and 39 came from outside the state. Eight college coaches 
were included in the list of members. 

Since the annual coaching school was established here in 1922, the 
number of men to attend the school for one or more years has been 
552. 

The coaching school is conducted annually under the joint auspices 
of the University Extension Division and the General Athletic Asso- 
ciation of the University of North Carolina. 

The probable dates for the eleventh annual coaching school to be 
conducted at Chapel Hill in the summer of 1932 are August 15-27. 
—E.R.R. 


HicH ScHooi FoorsaLt CONTESTS 


Tue High School Athletic Association of North Carolina will con- 
duct this fall its annual Class A Conferences high school football con- 
test and its annual general State high school football contest. 

The member schools of the Class A eastern high school conference 
will play on the percentage basis for the title of this conference. 
Likewise, the member schools of the Class A western high school con- 
ference will play on the percentage basis for the championship of 
their conference. The school which wins the title in the western 
conference and the school which wins the title in the eastern con- 
ference will play at Chapel Hill on November 28 for the state foot- 
ball title of the Class A Conferences for this season. 

All other member schools of the association are invited to play in 
the association’s general state high school football contest for this fall. 
The eastern and the western title holders will play for the state title 
of the general high school football contest at Chapel Hill on Novem- 
ber 27. 

Entry blanks for the members of all high school teams which 
expect to enter the general contest should be forwarded to Secretary 
E. R. Rankin, at Chapel Hill, so that they will be received by October 
24. Conferences of faculty managers to arrange the schedules for 
the championship series games in the general contest will be held in 
the east and in the west early in the week following October 24. 

Copies of the regulations governing the two football contests will 
be forwarded by Secretary Rankin to any school official who may 
write for these rules. Excellent football contests in both divisions 
are expected this fall. 

Last season the Charlotte high school won the state football title 
of the Class A Conferences and the Reidsville high school won the 
state football title in the general contest.—E. R. R. 
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® 
The Commercial Column 
Conducted by WiLLIE Rusy BLACKBURN 
Comments and articles dealing with the field of commercial 
7 education will be welcomed. 
Lj 











HE COMMERCIAL teachers at the annual meeting in Raleigh 
T in April considered the report of the committee which had been 
previously appointed from their group in accordance with the general 
plan and program of the N.C. E. A. The report of the committee on 
“An Adequate Program for Commercial Education in North Caro- 
lina” was presented at the Saturday morning meeting for considera- 
tion and adoption. ‘This report will be included with the other di- 
visional reports in a bulletin to be issued by the N. C. E. A. For lack 
of space only a few excerpts from the committee report have been 
given here. 

“An adequate program for the public schools in North Carolina 
should include provisions for commercial education. Commercial 
education should not be offered on a one-pattern plan, but definite 
courses should be so arranged and set up as to provide for at least 
four distinct groups of students in the state: 


1. Those who are able to follow a four-year high school course, majoring 
in commercial subjects, and who expect to graduate. 

2. Those who are able to follow a four-year high school course, majoring 
in commercial subjects, and who expect to graduate and go to college. 

3. Those who are forced to leave school before graduation because of eco- 
nomic pressure or other good reasons, who will wish to continue their 
high school education under the general continuation plan leading to 
graduation. 

4. Those who are employed in business or industry and who desire further 
occupational information and vocational improvement on the whole or 
part-time basis. 


The objectives of an adequate program for Commercial education 
should be: 


1. To give education that will be of both immediate and deferred vocational 
value. Every graduate should be prepared, not only for such work as he 
may do upon leaving school, but also should have technical and recre- 
ational education and a somewhat general foundation sufficient for serv- 
ice in any higher position which may require leadership and greater 
responsibility. 
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2. To provide a sufficiently varied training and education to enable a grad- 
uate to enter a preferred line of business, according to his manifest 
ability and education, rather than to limit him to the duties of stenog- 
rapher and bookkeeper. 

3. To combine practical education of immediate value and college prepara- 
tion. Provision should be made to evaluate commercial units for college 
entrance. If the colleges continue to admit students on a subject-com- 
pleted basis, it is maintained that commercial subjects completed by those 
capable of entering college are equal in value to any other high school 
subject. 

4. To provide education for students who enter occupations other than those 
of a strictly commercial nature, to give them some appreciation for this 
phase of the work of society, and to enable them to manage their own 
business transactions more efficiently. 

5. To develop an appreciation of desirable personal traits required in bus- 
iness and in other relations of life. 

6. To foster ethical standards of the highest order in every phase of bus- 


iness training and practice. 


The report also includes recommendation relative to the State 
course of study, an adequate guidance program, minimum laboratory 
and mechanical equipment, and the expediency of making provision 
for collegiate training in one of the state institutions for persons pre- 
paring to teach commercial subjects in the secondary schools in North 
Carolina. 


Nore: An article prepared by Miss Audrey Joyner, Greensboro, N. C., will 
appear in this column in the December issue. 





OUT OF STATE STUDENTS 
NEW ENGLAND boasts that almost $26,000,000 is spent in that 


section of the country annually by non-residents attending colleges and 
preparatory schools. New England has good schools, unusually good ; 
yet not all New England students attend home schools. New Eng- 
land students attending colleges in other parts of the country spend 
about $4,900,000. 


It is not to be supposed that non-resident students who attend 
schools in New England pay the full cost of their schooling. Those 
schools are in many instances heavily endowed and are provided with 
excellent buildings and facilities. And yet New England boasts of the 
large number of non-residents who attend her schools. North Carolina ° 
is not yet so poor, so niggardly, so disccurteous, so sectional, that 
she will post signs on her State-supported institutions reading: “Out- 
f-State students not admitted.”—W inston-Salem Journal. 
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THE ENGLISH COLUMN 
(Continued from page 389) 


OTHER ACCESSORIES 


Every English classroom ought to have a few maps—at least a lit- 
erary map of the British Isles, a map of North America, a map of 
modern Europe, and a map of the world. 

Many schools have phonographs, but few of them, I am told, use 
their instruments, as they might, as aids in the teaching of literature. 
Phonographic records can be used to increase appreciation both of 
music and of the poetry which it accompanies. Good records can be 
had of songs from Shakespeare, Burns, Tennyson, Browning, Kipling 
and other authors, as well as of passages from some of the plays. 


THE LATIN COLUMN 
(Continued from page 397) 


EDITIONS FOR HicH ScHOooL LITERATURE 


Towsley, Lena. Peggy and-Peter What They Did Today; il. with photographs 
by the author. Farrar. $2.50. 

A realistic picture book for the child of nursery schoo! age that illustrates 
the every day happenings of Peggy and Peter and their dog Sally. The run- 
ning comments are natural and will interest the child in the printed words. 
The photographs are very clear and appealing. For children of two to six. 


Whitney, Elinor. Try All Ports. Longmans. $2.00. 


A simply and thrillingly told tale of Boston in the days of clipper ships. 


Daniel Webster is introduced. Will be enjoyed by both girls and boys. Grades 
5-9, 
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ScHooL Masters’ CLUBS 
HE FOLLOWING are the officers of Schoolmasters’ Clubs in 

4 x counties recently visited : 

Chatham County: President, J. L. Duncan, Siler City ; vice-pres- 
ident, H. G. Self, Moncure ; secretary, Paul Braxton, Siler City. 

Randolph County: President, H. H. Hamilton, Randleman ; vice- 
president, D. C. Holt, Liberty ; secretary, R. C. White, Ramseur. 

Duplin County: President, Arthur Ranes, Chinquapin ; secretary, 
W. V. Nix, Kenansville. 

Moore County: President, F. Y. Blanton, Carthage; vice-pres- 
ident, W. P. Morton, Pinehurst ; secretary, W. S. Evans, Sanford. 


Tue following are officers of Schoolmasters’ Clubs in the Counties 
names : 

Pender County (New organization): K. D. Brown, Burgaw, 
president ; I. J. Kellum, Topsail, vice-president ; C. E. Cashatt, Atkin- 
son, secretary. 

Pitt County: D. H. Conley, Winterville, president ; C. D. Ward, 
Chicod, secretary. 

Edgecombe County: Wm. J. Barefoot, Battleboro, president; S. 
D. Bundy, Speed, vice-president ; Miss Alice Outland, Crisp, secre- 
tary. 

Pamlico County (New organization): Benjamin W. Brock, 
\rapahoe, president; E. J. Carter, Alliance, vice-president; G. \WV. 
Rhodes, Stonewall, secretary. 

Robeson County: W. B. Crumpton, Lumberton, president ; T. A. 
Little, Allenton, secretary. 

Bladen County (New organization): D. M. Calhoun, Elizabeth- 
town, president ; D. A. Currie, Clarkton, vice-president ; C. L. Shu- 
ford, Tar Heel, secretary. 

Columbus County (New organization) : H. L. Stone, Acme-Delco, 
president ; C. L. Pearce, Cerro Gordo, vice-president ; A. A. White, 
Hallsboro, secretary. 

Greene and Lenoir counties: R. W. Isley, Snow Hill, president ; 
H. H. Bullock, Southwood, vice-president; J. P. Booth, Kinston, 


secretary. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


OURSELVES AND THE WorLD: The Making of An American Citizen. 
By Frederick E. Lumley and Boyd H. Bode. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1931. Price, $2.00. 

(For other notes and comments on recent books the reader is referred to the 
special columns in this issue.) 

Here is a penetrating and challenging analysis and presentation over our 
democratic institutions readable, engaging and teachable. The book is built on 
accepted principles of education and it embodies a sound philosophy of citizen- 
ship. Quoting from the Preface: “The central idea of this book is the idea of 
democracy as a guiding principle for intelligent living. The conception of 
democracy which it presents reaches far beyond the nation of democracy as a 
political structure and makes it a living process, a way of human growth. The 
test of democracy is to be sought not in any specific political machinery, but in 
the attainment of a rich and abundant life. It is a test, therefore which may 
be applied to all our institutions and practices. In brief, the purpose of the book 
is to show that our national tradition of democracy contains the promise and 
potency of an ideal that is worthy of our best aspirations.” A careful examina- 
tion of the contents leaves the satisfying impression that, unlike so many pref- 
atory statements of purpose, this one is happily accomplished. Stimulating from 
the first page to last, this book presents the sort of treatment of our vital eco- 
nomic and social institutions that ought to constitute an important part of the 
training of youth for the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. Such an 
organized course of instruction ought to find a ready place in every American 
high school. The authors have produced a text that should be received with 
enthusiasm by teachers of courses in citizenship—N. W. W. 


PLANE GEOMETRY. Morgan, Foberg, and Breckenridge. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Pp. XII + 436. 

This book, a 1931 publication, has very recently come from the press. There 
is an introductory chapter of nineteen pages which serves to develop a number 
of geometric concepts needed in the early part of demonstrative geometry and 
also gives the pupil a gradual introduction to demonstrative geometry. This 
text is divided into the usual five books. Each book in turn is divided into topics 
ranging in number from two to nine. For example book one is divided into 
Congruent Triangles, Parallel Lines, The Angles of a Triangle, The Angles of 
a Polygon, Congruent Right Triangles, Quadrilaterals, Distance, Inequalities, 
and Bisectors, Medians and Altitudes. There is also an appendix in which some 
of the less used and more difficult phases of the subject are treated and in which 
are found tables of trigonometry ratios, tables of powers and roots, tables of 
measure and a list of the common formulas of plane geometry as well as a list 
of practical problems. 

There are several other features of the book. One is the use made of analy- 
sis. The proof for practically every theorem is approached from this stand- 
point. The clear way in which the authors have used this method of attack will 
surely teach the pupil to develop a technique of solving theorems and exercises 
without aid from the teacher. The objective tests which are found throughout 
the book will be a great help to the beginning teacher and will enable the pupil 
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to measure his achievement as well as stimulate him to consistent effort. They 
are the best that has yet come to the attention of the writer. The preface con- 
tains a list of criteria for judging the merits of a geometry text that is good. 
There is a good list of suggestions to the pupil on how to study geometry that 
should be valuable. 

The arrangement of material is good, type is large, and clear. There is an 
abundance of exercises, varying in difficulty from easy to hard, and the figures 
are well drawn. Although the authors have no doubt lost an opportunity to 
appeal to the interest of the pupil by not using the history of geometry and 
pictures for this purpose yet the book surely is one of the outstanding available 
texts in plane geometry.—H. F. M. 


Everypay Puysics. Lynde, Carleton J. Macmillan Co. 1930. 


An extensive revision of the author’s earlier text. It differs from the ma- 
jority of introductory physics books in the degree to which, by substituting for 
the ordinary, rather abstract type of illustrations most familiar to teachers a 
set involving common appliances of the modern household, it brings the subject 
closer to everyday environment. From its rather comprehensive treatment of 
these appliances the book possesses value as a household as well as a schoolroom 
reference. 

Considered as a regular textbook for beginners in physics it starts a train 
of conflicting impressions. In that it relegates to the back of the book such 
more difficult topics as acceleration and the special units of force and motion in 
their varied relationships it seems to follow a sound common-sense policy, both 
because these subjects are above the level of many high school pupils and be- 
cause in all probability not more than one or two out of every ten who take 
high school physics will have any subsequent use for them outside, possibly, of 
the college laboratory. Prof. Lynde does not hesitate to introduce chapters on 
matters as complicated as the mechanisms of various types of thermostats, and 
gas and electric refrigerators, with diagrams that, although remarkably clear in 
workmanship, are nevertheless difficult for a non-mechanical mind to compre- 
hend. How to teach these chapters is something of a problem. To carry out 
the suggested exercises calling for reproduction of the diagrams with detailed 
explanation would seem hardly possible or desirable for the average student; 
their main function would seem to be that of bringing to the attention the 
multitude of applications of physical principles in the common devices for home 
safety and comfort. It is in the chapter immediately following the description 
of such a set of devices that the principles themselves are discussed, and here 
an unusually simple presentation is given. For instance, in order to bring out 
in its essence the principle of measuring latent and specific heats no mention is 
made of the heat lost or gained by the containing vessels. To some this may 
seem grossly inaccurate; to others, including the reviewer, it appears rather 
wise, in that through skeletonizing the process the principle stands out in 
sharper relief. At this stage we are not so much concerned with percentage of 
error as with understanding of phenomena. 

The whole book is written and illustrated with remarkable clearness; its 
problems are practical and kept mathematically simple in order that the process 
rather than the numerical calculations may hold the attention. Much use is 
made of illustrative problems, solutions given, to help clarify the student’s 
understanding. The accompanying laboratory manual is written from the same 
viewpoint as the text.—C. E. P. 
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